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in the due regulation of the various impulses. Tren-
delenburg's teleological conception of human na-
ture, for instance, implies a rational element which
could not be got from the causal sequence traced by
evolution.1 For he determines the essence of man
by reference to the inner end of his constitution,
and postulates an organic unity of impulses which,
in the form of conscience, protests against self-
seeking action on the part of any single impulse.
But no other hierarchy of motives can be admitted
here than that produced by tlae natural law of evo-
lution; and this law can only show how one im-
pulse, or class of impulses, has become more author-
itative, by showing how it has become stronger or
more persistent: the other methods of evolving this
authority on the basis of naturalism, do so by means
of the pleasurable or painful consequences of motives
and actions.

There are two ways in which, on most or all either snfc-
ethical theories, the attempt may be made to dis-
tinguish "good" from "bad" conduct. We may
either look to a subjective motive or impulse as
giving the means of distinction, or we may test
conduct by its conformity with an objective stand-
ard. If we like to make use of the terms self-pre-
servation and self-development, then these may refer
either to the subjective impulse which urges man
to preserve or develop his life, or to some objective

1 Naturreeht auf dem Grunde der Ethik, 2d ed ,1868.
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